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MAHOMET. 
BY CARLYLE. 


(Continued from No. 22.) 


Mahomet’s Creed we called a kind of Chris- 
tianity ; and really, if we look at the wild rapt 
earnestness with which it was believed and laid 
to heart, 1 should say a better kind than that of 
those miserable Syrian Sects, with their vain 
janglings about Homvoiousion and Homoousion, 
the head fuil of worthless noise, the heart empty 
and dead! ‘The truth of it is embedded in por- 
tentous error and falsehood ; but the truth of it 
makes it be believed, not the falsehood : it suc- 
ceeded by its truth. A bastard kind of Chris- 
tianity, but a living kind; with a heart-life in it; 
not dead, chopping barren logic merely! Out of 
all that rubbish of Arab idolatries, argumentative 
theologies, traditions, subtleties, rumours and 
hypotheses of Greeks and Jews, with their idle 
wiredrawings, this wild man of the Desert, with 
his wild sincere heart, earnest as death and life, 
with his great flashing natural eyesight, had seen 
into the kernel of the matter. Idolatry is no- 
thing: these Wooden Idols of yours, ‘ye rub 
them with oil and wax, and the flies stick on 
them,”—these are wood, I tell you! ‘They can 
do nothing for you; they are an impotent blas- 
phemous pretence ; a horror and abomination, if 
ye knew them. God alone is; God alone has 
power; He made us, He can kill us, and keep us 
alive: ‘* 4llah akbar, God is great.’’ Under- 
stand that His will is the best for you; that how- 
soever sore to flesh and blood, you will find it 
the wisest, best: you are bound to take it so; 
in this world and in the next, you have no other 
thing that you can do!—And now if the wild 
idolatrous men did believe this, and with their 
fiery hearts lay hold of it to do it, in what form 
soever it came to them, I say it was well worthy 
of being believed. In one form or the other, I 
say it is still the one thing worthy of being be- 
lieved by all men. Man does hereby become 
the high priest of this Temple of a World. He 
is in harmony with the Decrees of the Author of 
this World; co-operating with them, not vainly 
withstanding them: I know, to this day, no bet- 
ter definition of Duty than that same. ill that 
is right includes itself in this of co-operating with 
the real ‘'endency of the World: you succeed 
by this (the World’s ‘Tendency will succeed), 
you are good, and in the right course there. 
Homoiousion, Homoousion, vain logical jangle, 
then or before or at any time, may jangle itself 
out, and go whither and how it likes: this is the 
thing it all struggles to mean, if it would mean 
anything. If it do not succeed in meaning this, 


ti means nothing. Not that Abstractions, logical 
Propositions, be correctly worded or incorrectly; 
but that living concrete Sons of Adam do lay this 
to heart: that is the important point. Islam de- 
voured all these vain jangling Sects; and I think 
had right todo so. It was a Reality direct from 
the great Heart of Nature once more. Arab ido- 
latries, Syrian formulas, whatsoever was not 
equally real, had to go up in flame,—mere dead 
fuel, in various senses, for this which was fire. 

it was during these wild warfarings and strug- 
glings, especially after the Flight to Mecca, that 
Mahomet dictated at intervals his Sacred Book, 
which they name Koran, or Reading, ‘Thing 
to be read.”” ‘I'his is the Work he and his dis- 
ciples made so much of, asking all the world, Is 
not that a miracle? ‘The Mahomedans regarded 
their Koran with a reverence which few Chris- 
tians pay even to their Bible. It is admitted 
everywhere as the standard of all law and all 
practice ; the thing to be gone upon in specula- 
tion and life: the message sent direct out of 
Heaven, which this Earth has to conform to, and 
walk by; the thing to be read. Their Judges 
decide by it; all Moslem are bound to study it, 
seek in it for the light of their life. ‘They have 
mosques where it is all read daily ; thirty relays 
of priests take it up in succession, get through 
the whole each day. There, for twelve hundred 
years, has the voice of this Book, at all moments, 
kept sounding through the ears and the hearts of 
so manymen. We hearof Mahomedan Doctors 
that had read it seventy thousand times ! 

Very curious: if one sought for ** discrepancies 
of national taste,’ here surely were the most 
eminent instance of that! We also can read the 
Koran; our Translation of it, by Sale, is known 
to be a very fair one. I must say, it is as toil- 
some reading as I ever undertook. A weari- 
some confused jumble, crude, incondite ; endless 
iterations, long-windedness, entanglement; most 
crude, incondite;—insupportable stupidity, in 
short! Nothing but a sense of duty could carry 
any European through the Koran. We read in 
it, as we might in the State-Paper Office, unread- 
able masses of lumber, that perhaps we may get 
some glimpses of a remarkable man. It is true 
we have it under disadvantages: the Arabs see 
more method in it than we. Mahomet’s follow- 
ers found the Koran lying all in fractions, as it 
had been written down at first promulgation ; 
much of it, they say, on shoulder blades of mut- 
ton, flung pellmell into a chest: and they pub- 
lished it, without any discoverable order as to 
time or otherwise ;—merely trying, as would 
seem, and this not very strictly, to put the longest 





chapters first. The real beginning of it, in that 





way, lies almost at the end ; for the earliest por- 
tions were the shortest. Read in its historical 
sequence it perhaps would not be so bad. Much 
of it, too, they say, is rhythmic; a kind of wild 
chanting song, in the original. Yet with every 
allowance, one feels it dificult to see how an 
mortal ever could consider this Koran as a Boo 
written in Heaven, too guvod for the Earth ; as a 
well-written book, or indeed as a book at all; 
and not a bewildered rhapsody; written, so far 
as writing goes, as badly as almost any book ever 
was! So much for national discrepancies, and 
the standard of taste. 

Yet | should say, it was not unintelligible how 
the Arabs might so love it. Whenonce you get 
this confused coil of a Koran fairly off your 
hands, and have it behind you at a distance, the 
essential type of it begins to disclose itself; and 
in this there is a merit quite other than the lite- 
rary one. Ifa book come from the heart, it will 
contrive to reach other hearts; all art and author- 
craft are of small amount to that. One would 
say the primary character of the Koran is this of 
its genuineness, of its being a bona fide book. 
Prideaux, I know, and others have represented 
it as a mere bundle of juggleries ; chapter after 
chapter got up to excuse and varnish over the 
author’s successive sins, forward his ambitions 
and quackeries: but really it is time to dismiss 
all that. I do not assert Mahomet’s continual 
sincerity: who is continually sincere? But I 
confess I can make nothing of the critic, in these 
times, who would accuse him of deceit prepense; 
of conscious deceit generally, or perhaps at all ; 
—still more, of living in a mere element of con- 
scious deceit, and writing this Koran as a forger 
and juggler would have done! Every candid 
eye, I think, will read the Koran far otherwise 
than so. It is the confused ferment of a great 
rude human soul; rude, untutored, that cannot 
even read ; but fervent, earnest, struggling vehe- 
mently to utter itself in words. With a kind of 
breathless intensity he strives to utter himself; 
the thoughts crowd on him pellmell; for very 
multitude of things to say he can get nothing 
said. The meaning that is in him shapes itself 
into no form of composition, is stated in no se- 
quence, method, or coherence ;—they are not 
shaped at all, these thoughts of his; flung out 
unshaped, as they struggle and tumble there, in 
their chaotic inarticulate state. We said, ‘ stu- 
pid :” yet natural stupidity is by no means the 
character of Mahomet’s Book; it is natural un- 
cultivation rather. The man has not studied 
speaking ; in the haste and pressure of continual 
fighting, has not time to mature himself into fit 
speech. ‘The panting breathless haste and vehe- 
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mence of a man struggling in the thick of battle 
for life and salvation; this is the mood he is in! 
A headlong haste; for very magnitude of mean- 
ing he cannot get himself articulated into words. 
The successive utterances of a soul in that mood, 
coloured by the various vicissitudes of three-and- 
twenty years; now well uttered, now worse: 
this is the Koran. 

For we are to consider Mahomet, through 
these three-and-twenty years, as the centre of a 
world wholly in conflict. Battles with the Kore- 
ish and Heathen, quarrels among his own peo- 

le, backslidings of his own wild heart; all this 
Kept him in a perpetual whirl, his soul knowing 
rest no more. In wakeful nights, as one may 
. faney, the wild soul of the man, tossing amid 
these vortices, would hail any light of a decision 
for them as a veritable light from Heaven; any 


making up of his mind, so blessed, indispensable | 


for him there, would seem the inspiration of a 
Gabriel. Forger and juggler? Ah,no! This 
great fiery heart, seething, simmering like a 

eat furnace of thoughts, was not a juggler’s. 

is Life was a Fact to him; this God’s Universe 
an awful Fact and Reality. He has faults enough. 
‘The man was an uncultured semi-barbarous Son 
of Nature, much of the Bedouin still clinging to 
him: we must take him for that. But for a 
wretched Simulacrum, a hungry Impostor with- 
out eyes or heart, practising for a mess of pottage 
such blasphemous swindlery, forgery of celestial 
documents, continual high-treason against his 
Maker and Self, we will not and cannot take 
him. 

Sincerity, in all senses, seems to be the merit 
of the Koran; what had rendered it precious to 
the wild Arab men. It is, after all, the first and 
last merit in a book; gives rise to merits of all 
kinds,—nay, at bottom, it alone can give rise to 
merit of any kind. Curiously, through these 
incondite masses of tradition, vituperation, com- 
plaint, ejaculation in the Koran, a vein of true 
direct insight, of what we might almost call poe- 
try, is found straggling. ‘The body of the Book 
is made up of mere tradition, and as it were vehe- 
ment enthusiastic extempore preaching. He re- 
turns forever to the old stories of the Prophets as 
they went current in the Arab memory: how 
Prophet after Prophet, the Prophet Abraham, 
the Prophet Hud, the Prophet Moses, Christian 
and other real and fabulous Prophets, had come 
to this Tribe and to that, warning men of their 
sin; and been received by them even as he Ma- 
homet was,—which is a great solace to him. 

These things he repeats ten, perhaps twenty 
times: again and ever again, with wearisome 
iteration; has never done repeating them. A 
brave Samuel Johnson, in his forlorn garret, 
might study the Biographies of authors in that 
way! This is the great staple of the Koran. 
But curiously, through all this, comes ever and 
anon some glance as of the real thinker and seer. 
He has actually an eye for the world, this Ma- 
homet: with a certain directness and rugged 
vigour, he brings home still, to our heart, the 
thing his own heart has been opened to. I make 
but little of his praises of Allah, which many 

raise ; they are borrowed I suppose from the 
ebrew, at least they are far surpassed there. 
Bat the eye that flashes direct into the heart of 
things, and sees the truth of them! this is to me 
a highly interesting object. Great Nature’s own 
gift; which she bestows on all; but which only 


one in the thousand does not cast sorrowfully 
away : it is what I call sincerity of vision; the 
test of a sincere heart. Mahomet can work no 


miracles; he often answers impatiently: 1 can 
work no miracles, I? ‘+I ama Public Preacher;” 
ppointed to preach this doctrine to all creatures. 
Yet the world, a8 we ‘can see, had really from of 
old been all one great miracle to him. Look 
over the world, says he; is it not wonderful, the 
work of Allah; wholly “ asign to you,” if your 
eyes were open! ‘This Earth, God made it for 
you; ‘appointed paths in it;’’ you can live in 
it, go to and fro on it.—The clouds in the dry 
country of Arabia, to Mahomet they were very 
wonderful: Great clouds, he says, born in the 
deep bosom of the Upper Immensity, where du 
-they come from! ‘Fhey hang there, the great 
black monsters; pour down their rain-deluges 
‘+ to revive a dead earth,” and grass springs, and 
“tall leafy palm-trees with their date-clusters 
hanging round. Is not that a sign?” Your 
cattle too,— Allah made them: serviceable dumb 
creatures; they make the grass into milk; you 
have your clothing from them, very strange crea- 
tures; ‘and,”* adds he, ‘and they are a credit 
to you!’ Ships,—he talks often about ships : 
Huge moving mountains, they spread out their 
cloth wings, go bounding through the water there, 
Heaven’s wind driving them; anon they lie 
motionless, God has withdrawn the wind, they 
lie dead, and cannot stir! Miracles? cries he: 
What miracle would you have? Are not you 
yourselves there? God made you, ‘shaped 
you out of a litle clay.” Ye were small once; 
a few years ago ye were not at all. Ye have 
beauty, strength, thoughts, ‘* ye have compassion 
on one another.” Old age comes on yon, and 
gray hairs ; your strength fades into feebleness ; 
ye sink down, and again are not. ‘ Ye have 
compassion on one another:” this struck me 
much: Allah might have made you having no 
compassion on one another,—how had it been 
then! This is a great direct thought, a glance 
at first-hand into the very fact of things. Rude 
vestiges of poetic genius, of whatsoever is best 
and truest are visible in thisman. A strong un- 
wtored intellect ; eyesight, heart: a strong wild 
man,—might have shaped himself into Poet, 
King, Priest, any kind of Hero. 

To his eyes it is forever clear that this world 
wholly is miraculous. He sees what, as we said 
once before, all great thinkers, the rude Scandi- 
navians themselves, in one way or other, have 
contrived to see; ‘That this so solid-looking ma- 
terial world is, at bottom, in very deed, Nothing ; 
is a visual and tactual Manifestation of God’s 
power and presence,—a shadow hung out by 
Him on the bosom of the void Infinite; nothing 
more. The mountains, he says, these great 
rock-mountains, they shall dissipate themselves 
‘‘ like clouds ;”’ melt into the Blue as clouds do, 
and not be! He figures the Earth, in the Arab 
fashion, Sale tells us, as an immense Plain or flat 
Plate of ground, the mountains are set on that to 
steady it. At the Last Day, they shall disap- 
pear ‘like clouds ;” the whole Earth shall go 
spinning, whirl itself off into wreck, and as dust 
and vapour vanish in the Inane. Allah with- 
draws his hand from it, and it ceases to be. ‘The 
universal empire of Allah, presence everywhere 
of an unspeakable Power, a Splendour, and a 
Terror not to be named, as the true force, essence 
and reality, in all things whatsoever, was con- 
tinually clear to this man. Whata modern talks 
of by the name, Forces of Nature, Laws of Na- 
ture ; and does not figure as a divine thing; not 
even as one thing at all, but as a set of things, 
undivine enough,—saleable» curious, good for 
propelling steam-ships! With our Sciences and 





Gyclopedias, we are apt to forget the divineness, 
in those laboratories of ours. We ought not to 
forget it! ‘That once well forgotten, I know not 
what else were worth remembering. Most sci- 
ences, I think, were then a very dead thing; 
withered, contentious, empty ;—a thistle in late 
aywmn. ‘The best science, without this, is but 
asthe dead timber; it is not the growing tree 
and forest,— which gives ever-new timber among 
other things! Man cannot know either, unless 
he can worship in some way. His knowledge 
is a pedantry, and dead thistle, otherwise. 


(Conclusion im our next.) 





THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 


The two principal characters in these volumes are 
Squire Scourfield and his Whipper in Tom Bolton, 
The first is indeed 


‘A Fine Old English Gentleman, one of the olden 
time,” 


but evidently a portrait of one now in the flesh: he 
is simple in manners with a strong sense of the utile 
et dulce, manly in habits, frank, cordial, hospitable, 
an affectionate parent, a good master, a just and gen- 
erous landlord, and passionately fond of all out of 
door amusements, which he follows with all the ar- 
dour of Sguire Western, but with all the amenities of 
the finished gentleman. The old Whipper-in is also 
a fine portrait of one who “ lives and moves and has 
his being” solely in the field or with his darlings in 
the kennel: to the simplicity of the child he adds 
the intelligence of the man; he is rough and curt in 
speech, friendly and affectionate in nature, convivial 
and jocular in his cups. brave as a lion, a bit of a 
feelosopher, and so wedded to sporting prejudices 
baat he would sooner lay down his life than abandon 
them. 

Mr. Mills, whilst he has an eye to appreciate the 
beauties of nature, disposes of old materials in a new 
light: all his scenes teem with animation, and most 
of them are full of graphic energy, imparting much 
of the pleasure to the reader that he experiences in 
writing. 

We would most willingly give extracts from these 
volumes did our limits permit, but must confine our- 
selves to one, which, at the same time that it evinces 
the skill of the writer, shows that he has more than 
common claims to the character of a sportsman. It 
is the old Whipper-in’s account (to his son, just ap- 
pointed huntsman) of a day’s work which killed 
Merryman, a favourite old hound both of master and 
man :— 

It will be six years ago the ninth of next February 
that we threw off at the Lynallet covert. The day 
was cloudy, and the ground covered with dew. The 
squire and al] the gentlemen o’ the hunt were out. 
T and Striver had drafted all the best hounds from 
the kennel, for, you see, [ was forced to do a great 
deal of his work for the lastten years. Notone was 
lame, young, or riotous. We drew up the wind to- 
wards a stopped earth, very quietly for a minute or 
two, when Merryman gave such a long bell-like note 
that told sly Reynard was afoot. ‘+ Hark to Merry- 
man?” halloo’d I. ‘*Tally ho! tally hot’? shouted 
some one immediately afterwards. ‘ Yoiks for’ard, 
for’ard 2” halloo’d the squire, and out bursts every 
hound close to his brush; not one tailed. There 
was no occasion to bawl “hold hard.” No one 
thinks of starting before the squire, and he’s too good 
a sportsman to tear away before the proper time. 
But when he gives the “‘ Harkaway,”’ and any one 
hesitates to ride, or take a leap before him, the way 
in which he asks “ what he’s waiting for?” is a cau- 
tion not to show him so much respect for the future. 
He can’t abide humbug in any shape. 

In a handful of seconds on went as strong a fox 
as ever rattled across a country; as fine a pack 0’ 
hounds as could be unkennelled in England; as fine 
a true-hearted gentleman as ever owned a pack, and 
two score and six of we}]-mounted straight riders as 





ever crossed saddles. For a quarter of an hour we 
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ran in view over a heath as level asa bowling green. 
The pace was so great, and no raspers to clear, that 
it was more like a race than a hunt. At the other 
side of the heath was a deep slope, at the bottom of 
which was a thick growth of furze. Down the fox 
dipped among the prickles ; but the hounds were so 
hot upon him that they took him through in full cry 
without a check. On the side he came out was a 
steep hill, which he climbed at his best speed; but 
tiey gained upon him so at this work that he was 
obliged to turn his sharp nose again to the slope. 
Now he managed to make a greater distance between 
the hounds and himself, by running in a slanting di- 
rection towards the bottom of the hili. When he 
got there, he struck alone the valley with his brush 
straight out, and before the dogs reached the end of 
the slope, he was lost to view by this cunning run of 
his. kor about twenty minutes we rattled on with- 
out any check, and the scent breast high. Every 
hound was in full ery, making the hills ring again 
with his hearty tune. The ground was rather heavy ; 
but no strong leaping fatigued our nags. Hoggerell 
Woods were now in sight, to which the varmint was 
making, and where there was some earths; but the 
stoppers had been the night before to close them up, 
so there was no danger of losing him, or our having 
any great trouble of getting out of these thick coverts. 

{ and Striver (the huntsman) were riding neck- 
an’-neck when the first stiff un was before our horses’ 
heads. It was a rail, a deep water course, and an- 
other rai] on the opposite side—a regular fly of twenty 
feet. Striver and-| exchanged looks as we neared 
it. I believe, and often have told him so, that he 
never would have switched that rasper if I’d not been 
at his side; as it was, he went at it very nervously. 
Neither of the horses swerved-a hair’s breadth as 
they took their spring at it; but the ground being 
much lower on the other side, both of them staggered 
upon their legs as they cleared the splitting leap. 

The hounds dived into the covert about a hundred 
yards before we reached the edge of it, and, all the 
earths being stopped, they ran clean through it, just 
as they did with the other one. Before they reached 
the end of the wood all were out; and again the 
sneaking rascal was in view, doing his best to get 
away: We gave him a good *tally-ho?”’ and he 
seemed to take the cheer like a hero, for he lifted his 
brush a little, as much as to say ‘“‘catch me who 
can.” We were now going over a grass country at 
akilling pace. Mile after mile we scoured, some- 
times losing sight of the fox; but for the most part 
running him in view—so close did the hounds press 
him. 

As near as 1 can guess, we crossed sixteen miles 
nearly in a straight line from Lynallet to Gosford 
Brook, without a breathing moment. Here we had 
a couple of minutes, from the crafty varmint having 
dipped himself in the water; but, having made a 
wide cast, the hounds hit off the scent, and on we 
went again at the same rate. Still there was a good 
field up, although many had been floored at the leap 
Striver and I took, and those had been thrown out as 
well as off, being unable, from the speed we went, 
to make up the lust distance. 

The hounds now began to tail. I did all that was 
in my ag to get them on, but it was ne use; the 
poor fellows wanted as much as I did to go ahead ; 

ut the pace and distance had taken their strength 
away—on they could not go. 

“Never mind them, ‘Tom,” said the squire, gal- 
loping past me; “they must be left, and found af- 
terwards. 

I was on that tip-top mare, the Maid-o’-the-Mill ; 
and, leaving the hounds to drop off, as they did, one 
by one at almost every stride, 1 took everything as 
God sent it, with but five couple now running before 
us. After going over a heavy woodland country for 
thirty minutes with these, I turned my eyes round 
to see the state of the field. The squire, of course, 
held his place; but there were but six besides him 
in sight. We now mounted Beach Tree Hill, and 
Were swinging up it like coursing grayhounds, 
when I heard the view-halloo from the other side. 
As I dipped over the top, there I saw a farmer, hal- 
looing the fox, tearing along at the bottom as strong 
asever. We kept him in view for three miles across 





Rington Park, but did not gain a yard upon him. A 
new six feet fence was being ae round the park, 
and part of it was up at the end he was steering for. 
I thought that he’d double when he came to it, but 
there was no turnin him. He charged it fresh as a 
three year old, and made for a straight course to 
Chalk-pit Rock. The dogs went at it pretty much 
together ; four jumped against the fence about half 
way up, and fell powerless to the ground. Three 
reached the top, scrambled upon it for a second or 
two, and over they came backwards to join the 
others, without breath or strength. Merryman, 
Hopeful and Struggler flew across, but were the 
only three out of the whole pack able to continue 
the chase. 

Striver was a short distance before me, and to my 
great surprise, | saw him prepare to have a go at the 
rasper. His horse was much too tired, and so was 
he for such a leap; but I will say there was no 
flinching in either of them. 

“Over!” cried Striver, dashing his persuaders 
into his horse’s flanks, and throwing out his whip 
hand as they rose at it. By St. Crispin, I never 
saw such a fall in my whole life. The horse struck 
the edge of the fence with his fore-legs, just below 
his knees, and over they pitched on the opposite side, 
head foremost. I pulled »p and expected to see a 
few broken bones; but there was Striver, wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead as if nothing had 
happened, standing by the side of his fallen horse. 

“Are you hurt?” said I. 

“No,” replied he, “not much; but the horse is 
done up. 1 can’t go any farther.” 

** What’s the matter?” asked the squire, arriving 
at the spot. 

‘* Striver’s horse and all the hounds but three are 
tired out,” replied I. 

“Then follow on, Tom. I'll not have the leash 
whipped off,”’ said the squire. 

I turned the mare’s head to where the fence ended, 
and, cutting across at her best speed, 1 was again 
close to the crack three, having the hunt all to our- 
selves, not one rider being now up except myself. 
For nearly an hour longer we kept the pace still the 
same; but now I began to feel the mare stagger and 
reel under me, and en certain that another mile 
would be all that she cvuld do. I had not seen the 
fox since he jumped the park fence till now, when I 
saw him go into a thick osier bed by the side of a 
stream, a quarter of a mile before the hounds. Mer- 
ryman pressed before Hopeful and Struggler into the 
osiers. Before | arrived there, the fox was through, 
with the old leader not fifty yards behind him; but 
neither of the other two were in sight. 

At every stretch the mare took now I expected that 
she would fall from weakness. The spur was not 
answered, and, certain that she couldn’t last five 
minutes longer upon her legs, 1 pulled up and dis- 
mounted, Upon going into the middle of the bed, 1 
found both the hounds lying on the ground, with 
their tongues stretched out, and their eyes ready to 
start from their sockets. As I led the mare, and 
made the dogs crawl after me towards a cottage in 
sight, [ could still hear the cry of old Merryman, 
which became fainter and fainter, until I lost it alto- 
gether in the distance. 

After attending to the poor, worn-out, and pun- 
ished animals, I procured a conveyance on wheels, 
and a lame pony, to take me to the nearest post- 
town, where I got achaise and pair of fast tits to 
help me on the road home. Knowing our master 
would be very wishful to know what became of us, 
I was determined to get home that night, and go the 
next morning for the horse and hounds. I had to 
travel thirty-seven miles from the cottage to the hall, 
and it was very late in the evening before I reached 
home. Upon sending in word to the squire that I 
had returned, I was summoned into the dining-room, 
where I found him, as usual, comfortably stretched 
in his old easy chair, smoking a cigar, and listening 
to Miss Kate’s singing. 

“* Well, Tom, did you kill?” inquired the squire, 
as soon as he saw me. 

1 then told him all that had happened. He was 
very much pleased with old Merryman’s continuing 


told me all the hounds were picked up on the road 
home but a brace, and ordered me to start early in 
the morning, with some help, to get these and the 
others, 

**Do you think the old hound would run much 
farther?’ said he. 

‘Both the fox and hound were very strong, sir, 
when I left them,” replied I. 

“ The noble old fellow! Get to rest as soon as 
you can, and start by daybreak for him, with the 
dog-cart,”’ said the squire. 

With a pair of our best horses, I started in the 
morning in the dog-cart to search for the old leader, 
and the other two hounds. After inquiring along the 
road | found the brace at a farm house, about eight- 
een miles from home, foot-sore and famished. I 
boxed them up in the cart, and proceeded, with fresh 
horses, to the cottage where I had left the mare and 
the other brace of hounds. I put Jack Tiggle, that 
I had taken with me, upon the mare, directing him 
to walk her gently home, and went on to inquire for 
Merryman. 

After much inquiry, a man ploughing told me that 
he saw a hound infull ery cross the road about where 
[ was, on his way from his work the night before. 
This was the first piece of intelligence I had received 
concerning the old hound. As | proceeded, and was 
turning down a lane in the direction that he took, 
according to the plonghman’s statement, I saw a 
shepherd unfolding his flock. I inquired of him if 
he had heard or seen the hound. 

** Yes,” replied he, * just inside of that brushwood 
I saw a dead hound and fox this morning at sunrise, 
lying close to each other; and there I left them.” 

I juii.ped from the cart, and ran as fast as I could 
to the spot. Six feet in the thicket lay poor old 
Merryman and the fox, dead and stiff. oth had 
run their lives out at the same time. The gay old 
hound’s teeth had not touched the fox; he had not 
been mouthed, but died, as the hound did, with the 
race alone. 

A white frost had crisped the skins of the two 
matchless fellows, and the rays of the morning sun 
glittered upon their frozen coats as I looked at them 
with a quivering lip and tearful eyes. For six years 
he had been the favourite. 1 was with him the first 
time that he sung his song at a enb, and from that 
moment when his cry rung he never was at fault. 
Poor old fellow! There he was, stretched upon the 
ground, dead ; never could his note again make our 
hearts leap, as it used when he gave his signal to 
Reynard to unkennel. 





From Miss Sedgwick’s “‘ Letters from Abroad.”* 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST. 


The hour of the breakfast party is from ten to 
eleven. The number is, I believe, never allowed to 
exceed twelve: and only comes up to that when the 
host is constrained, like a certain friend of ours, by 
his diffusive benevolence, to extend his invitation 
(his ‘ticket for six’’) to a caravan of travellers. 

The entertainment is little varied from our eight 
o’clock breakfasts. There are coffee, tea, and cho- 
colate, rolls, toast, grated beef and eggs, and, in 
place of our solid beefsteaks and broiled chickens, 
rein-deers’ tongues, sweetmeats, fruit, and ices. 
These are not bad substitutes for heavier viands, and 
for our variety of delicate hot cakes. You see none 
of these, unless it be the poorest of them all, a muffin. 

On some occasions there were guests invited to 
come after breakfast, to enjoy the social hour that 
follows it. Now that ideas travel so rapidly from 
one quarter of the world to another, 1 trust some 
steamer will bear to America that which is recently 
received in England, and has, as long as other car- 
dinal points of philosophy, governed continental 
peng 1 viz., that eating and Crinking is not a neces- 
sary element in social intercourse. 

We had the pleasure of a breakfast at Rogers’. 
Your long familiarity with his poetry tells you the 
melancholy fact that he is no longer young; a fact 
kept out of your mind as far as possible, on a per- 
sonal acquaintance, by the freshness with which he 
enjoys, and the generosity with which he imparts. 





the hunt; and, after hearing what I had to say, he 


I have heard him called cynical, and perhaps a man 
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of his keen wit may be sometimes over-tempted to 
demonstrate it, as the magnanimous Saladin was to 
use the weapon with which he adroitly severed a 
man’s head from his body at a single stroke. If so, 
these are the exceptions to the general current of his 
life, which, I ain sure, flows in a kindly current. K. 
told me he met him one winter in Paris, where he 
found him enjoying art like a young enthusiast, and 
knowing every boy’s name in the street he lived in, 
and in friendship with them all. Does not this 
speak volumes ? 

He honoured our letters of introduction by coming 
immediately to see us, and receiving us as cordially 
as if we were old friends. He afterward expressed 
a regret to me that he had not taken that morning, 
before we plunged into engagements, to show me 
Johnson’s and Dryden’s haunts, the house where 
our Franklin lived, and other classic localities. Ah! 
this goes to swell my pathetic reiteration of the gen- 
eral lament, “+ 1 have had my losses!” 

His manners are those of a man of the world (in 
its best sense), simple and natural, without any ap- 

arent consciousness of name or fame to support. 

is house, as all the civilised world knows, is a 
cabinet of art, selected and arranged with consum- 
mate taste. ‘I'he house itself is small; not, I should 
think, more than twenty-five feet front, and perhaps 
forty deep, in a most fortunate location, overlooking 
the Green Park. The first sight of it from the win- 
dows produces a sort of coup-de-theatre, for you ap- 
proach the house and enter it by a narrow street. 
Every inch of it is appropriated to some rare treasure 
or choice production of art. Besides the pictures 
(and ** What,” you might be tempted to ask, “can 
a man want besides such pictures ?’’) are Etruscan 
vases (antiques), Egyptian antiquities, casts of the 
Elgin marbles decorating the staircase wall, and end- 
less adornments of this nature. There are curiosi- 
ties of another species, rare books, such as a most 
beautifu!ly-illuminated missal, exquisitely-delicate 
paintings, designed for marginal decorations, execu- 
ted three hundred years ago, and taken from the Va- 
tican by the French—glorious robbers! In a cata- 
logue of his books, in the poet’s own beautiful 
autograph, there were inserted some whimsical titles 
of books, such as ** Nebuchadnezzar on Grasses.” 

But the most interesting thing in all the collection 
was the original document, with Milton’s name, by 
which he transferred to his publisher for ten pounds 
the copyright of Paradise Lost.* Next in interest 
to this was a portfolio, in which were arranged auto- 
graph letters from Pope and xy ng Washington 
and Franklin, and several from Fox, Sheridan, and 
Scott, addressed to the poet himself. Among them 
was that written by Sheridan just before his death, 
describing the extremity of his suffering, and pray- 
ing Rogers to come to him. But I must check my- 
self. A catalogue raisonnée of what our eyes but 
glanced over would fill folios. I had the pleasure at 
breakfast of sitting next Mr. Babbage, whose name 
is so well known among us as the author of the self- 
calculating machine. He has a most remarkable 
eye, that looks as if it might penetrate science or 
any thing else he chose to look into. He described 
the iron steamer now building, which has a larger 
tonnage than any merchant ship in the world, and 
pe ps an opinion that iron ships would super- 
sede all others; and another opinion that much con- 
cerns us, and which, I trust, may soon he verified— 
that in a few years these iron steamers will go to 
America in seven days ! 

Macauley was of the party. His conversation re- 
sembles his writings; it is rich and delightful, filled 
with anecdotes and illustrations from the abounding 
stores of his overflowing mind. Some may think he 





* We were the next morning, after breakfasting 
with Mr. R., in the presence of Carlyle speaking of 
this-deed of sale and of Taglioni. He amused him- 
self and us with calculating how many Paradise Losts 
she might pay for with a single night’s earnings ; 
and, after laughing at this picturesque juxtaposition 
of Milton — Taglioni, he added seriously, “ But 
there have been better things on earth than Paradise 
Lost that have received worse payment; that have 
been paid with the scaffold and the cross !”’ 





talks too much; but none, except from their own 
impatient vanity, could wish it were Jess. 


EVENING PARTIES. 

When K. and I entered, the apartments were filled 
with some hundreds of people of the first station and 
fashion in the land, luxuriously dressed and spark- 
ling with diamonds, a sea of faces as strange as their 
diamonds to me. It was an overpowering kind of 
solitude. Lady L. had politely directed me to a 
favourable position, and | slunk into the first vacant 
place I could find, where I was beginning to feel 
quite comfortable in my obscurity, when K. said to 
me, with something of the feeling of Columbus’ men 
when they first cried “land!” * there is Mr. —— 
and Mr. ! ‘These gentlemen soon after made 
their way to us, and dissipated our forlornness. In 
the course of the evening we met many agreeable 
persons to whom we had been before introduced, and 
several of the most noted lions of the London mena- 
gerie were pointed out to us, Bulwer, Taylor, and 
‘lalfourd. Lady Seymour was there, a superb beauty 
certainly, and well entitled to the elective crown she 
is to wear, of Queen of Love and Beauty. I was in- 
troduced to Mrs. Norton, who is herself a most 
queenly-looking creature, a Semiramis, a Sappho, or 
an Amazon (the Greek ideal Amazon, remember, 
uniting masculine force with feminine delicacy, or 
anything that expresses the perfection of intellectual 
and physical beauty). ‘There is another of these 
Sheridan sisters celebrated for her personal charms. 
I had read but a few mornings before. as 1 mentioned 
to you, that miserable deathbed letter from their 
pennyless grandfather, and | was somewhat struck 
with the shifting scenes of life when I saw these 
women occupying the most bri.liant position of the 
most brilliant circle in London. But what are gold 
and lands to the rich inheritance of Sheridan’s genius 
and Miss Linley’s beauty? . ae 

lt is indeed a royal entertainment tasgive one’s 
guests such singing as Grisi’s, Garcia’s, Labjache’s, 
and Rubini’s, and can, I suppose, only be giyen by 
those who have “ royal revenues.” 

We passed an evening at Miss C.’s; she is truly 
what the English call a ** nice person,” as modest 
in her demeanour as one of our village girls who has 
a good organ of veneration (rare enough ainong our 
young people), and this is saying something for the 
richest heiress in England. I was first struck here, 
and only here, with the subdued tone we hear so 
much of in English society. When we first entered 
Miss C.’s immense drawing-room, there were a few 
dowagers scattered up and down, appearing as few 
and far between as settlers on a prairie, and appa- 
rently finding intercommunication quite as difficult. 
And though the numbers soon multiplied, till the 
gentleman came gemal from the dinner-table, we 
were as solemn and as stil] as a New England con- 
ference meetitig before the minister comes in. This, 
I think, was rather the effect of accident than fashion, 
the young lady’s quiet and reserved manner having 
the subduing influence of a whisper. Society here 
is quieter than ours certamly. ‘This is perhaps the 
result of the different materials of which it is com- 

ounded. Our New York evening parties, you 
snow, are made up of about seventy-five parts boys 
and girls, the other twenty-five being their papas 
and mammas, and other ripe men and women. The 
spirits of a mass of young people, even if they be 
essentially well-bred, will explode in sound; thence 
the general din of voices and shouts of laughter at 
our parties. 

1 have rarely seen at an evening party here any- 
thing beyond a cup of black tea and a bit of cake 
dry as ‘* the remainder biscuit after a voyage.” Oc- 
casionally we have ices (in alarmingly small quan- 
tity !) and lemonade, or something of that sort. At 
L—— house there was a refreshment table spread 
for three or four hundred people, much like Miss 
D.’s at her New York soisée, which, you may re- 
member, was considered quite a sumptuary pheno- 
menon. | am thus particular to reiterate to you, 
dear C., that the English have got so far in civilisa- 
tion as not to deem eating and drinking necessary to 
the enjoyment of society. We are a transition peo- 





ple, and I hope we shal! not lag far behind them. 





NEW BOOKS. 


History of Napoleon; from the French of M. Laurent 
de L’Ardeche, with five hundred iHustrations, af- 
ter designs by Horace Vernet. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1842. 


This work is one of the series in course of publi- 
cation by the Messieurs Appleton, in the pictorial 
style which has recently become so popular in Eng- 
land and on the continent of Europe. Robinson 
Crusce with 500 engravings, and the Vicar of Wake- 
field with 200, have already appeared. All the de- 
signs are evidently the work of finished artists, and 
their great number and beauty will render the popu- 
lar works which they embellish immensely popular, 
It is to be observed, that none but works of acknow- 
ledged merit will warrant the expense of such costly 
embellishment. An annual which has ten or a 
dozen origina! designs in it, engraved very beauti- 
fully, will sell for three months, notwithstanding the 
trashy character of the literary contents; but five 
hundred engravings from Horace Vernet’s designs, 
must have a good, standard book with them, or the 
cost would ruin the bookseller, before the sale would 
bring in sufficient returns to save him. Accordingly 
we find this history of Napoleon to be a very ably 
written performance,-one which will bear examina- 
tion. The author is favourable to Napoleon; but 
by no means so much dazzled by his success, as to 
be blind to his errors, We hope to see the pictorial 
system of publication becoming general ; and there- 
fore we are glad to see it so judictously commenced. 





Stunley Thorn. By the author of * Valentine Vox,” 
&c. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 1841. 


This is one of the new fashioned novels designed 
to be published in numbers, like the Pickwick Pa- 
pers, and the other works of Boz. It is similarly 
embellished. After running its course with consi- 
derable eclat, it is now collected in a handsome vo- 
lume, pictures and all, and comes out complete. It 
is very entertaining, full of all sorts of extravagance 
and fun, mixed up with pathos and sentiment. Some 
of the situations are highly ludicrous. That of the 
imaginary countess surprising her husband with a 
musical party, would have furnished a subject for 
Hogarth. London life is replete with situations 
which tell well in a work of this character, and the 
author has wrought up his materials with great ta- 
lent and tact. There is some instruction in this book 
for young men who are ignorant of the world and of 
business. Stanley Thorn learnt some hard lessons. 





Littell’s Museum. 


The number for November, contains many articles 
of unusual interest. We were particularly interested 
in those on the Spanish Gipsies, the Great Conti- 
nental Swindling Company, on Carlyle and Theo- 
dore Hook, and we were pleased with the story of 
the Bremen Senator, and the excellent selection of 
Reviews and Poetry. The next number (for De- 
cember), we understand. will contain one of Macau- 
ley’s splendid articles. Each of his reviews is worth 
the price of the number which contains it. He is 
the ablest reviewer living. 





Arthur Carryl. A novel, &c. By the author of the 
‘*‘ Vision of Rubeta.” New York, D. Appleton 
& Co. 1841. 


Something out of the common track might natu- 
turally be expected from this author. Accordingly 
we have two cantos of a poem written in close imi- 
tation of Byron’s Don Juan, and christened ‘a no- 
vel.”” The remainder of the volume is filled up with 
epistles, odes, epigrams, &c. ‘The volume, like the 
author’s previous work, is disfigured by bitter per- 
sonalities, but contains abundant evidence of talent, 
wit and learning. It is printed, like all publications 
from the press of the Appletons, in elegant style, 
pratt attract considerable attention in the literary 
circles. 





